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Inui-SliiMiig ligljrr iCnia (Cniiriiiniir. 
»..^. ». 

" Lei, every soul be subjecl; unto tlie hi^'hcr powers, for there i.s no power but of 
(.{oi! ; the [lowers iliat be itro ordained of God. * Wherefoi'c ye nnist 

needs be subject, not only i'ov wrath, but :d.so {or conscience sake." — IIom. xiii, 1, 5. 

" 1'heii Peter and the other /Vpo^tles answered and f^aifl, We ouglil to obey God 
rather than men." — Aci'S v, 20. 

I 'sinfj; thoso Scriptures ai< a basis. I desio'ii to examine a oTcat moral 
niiestioi.i. tliat is now ao'itatiuo' and soii"nj\vh;it distractino- the A.mericau 
])Cople. Tvly object is wot dcnuncialion, or tu proinutc unhealthy ex~ 
eit'.ijncnt here or elsewhere. I believe in the supremacy of truth, and 
in the .safety as we'd as wisdom of temi)erHte and Christian discussion. 
If I did not, J should uoi enter ii[>on tlie task now proposed. I ask 
no man to accept tlie views 1 shall oiler, except as th.ey conform to his 
sense of truth. 'I'hey will represent my sense. 

One of our Senators in (.'ouotcss employed tlie phrase " Higher 
Law," in such connections as to call fortii much rebuke at the time, 
and expose him to the eensui'c of a portion of Itis constituents. Let 
lis hear the passage as it oiiginally fell from his lips : 

"Tlie Constitntion regulate:.- our stew;n-d::hi|;) ; the Constitution devotes the do- 
main to unioii, to ju^^tice, to defeui^e, to welfare, and to liberty. But there a 
JiUjlicr law than the Constitution, Vv-hicli regulates our authority over tlie domain, 
and devotes it to the m}!^. noble pur|)o.He.s. '.riie territory is a part — no ir'.eonside- 
rable part — of the coiuuion lieritage of niaidvind, bestowed upon them by the 
Creator of the universe. V/e are lua .'stewards, and mu.^t so discharge our trust 

Ui secure, in tiie highest attainable degree, their happiness."' 

This is the passage; and I confess tliat I see in it no heresy, politi- 
cal or moral, no rej<udiation of man or God. The honorable Senator 
allirms a coincidence, and not a discre]")aiicy, between the Constitution 
and tlic iiii-her haw ; and surelv no niriii in his senses omj:ht to coin- 
])lain of such rm upiniuu. 

Innocent a.ud hairmless as is this passage, still, in connection w'ith 
other causes, it has had the elTcct of setting before iJie American j)eopie 
a great politico-moral question, in resji.ect to which I deem it a duty 
t-.' expre-is an opinion. 1 am a lover of iiiv countrv, without being ai\ 
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;i]i])ro\ef of its wn.m^j.'.s. I il„ oii the wbok', tJic Ix'st couiitiT 

'.>ii tliG earth, luadc sucli iiiaiiily by its ci\ il aiid reli^i^'ious ii!stitiiti<.>iis. 
Notliiii.ii,' viiicli coiicci'tis its welfare is iiidinbreiit to iny licai't. Monce, 
i ask the privilege of speakiiiu,' wltli freed(.)iii and hoiiostv ; tlie one, a 
cliartered rigiit, and tlie otliei", a solemn duty, 'io lue it seems proper 
that tlie ])uij)it shnuhl be heard. The ei'isis demands it. 

No one wlio has listened attentively to the conversation of others, 
or "w.'itcbed the jnibiic ])i'ess foi' snine rnontlis past, can fail to liavc 
perceived the existence of at lea.-.-.t two classes of conscicrices : tlic one, 
a i.AW-A inniNc; conscience — the other, a iiioiikiilaw conscience; in 
some hands, cacli rcDndiatino- .-nid violently denoiincinLi: tlic otlicr. I 
respect both, without I'clisiiing the exti'av;igance, and niiicli less tlio 
passions of either. ! belong to both jiarties, witli such quahfications 
of my adliereiice as will be uniblded in this Sennun. Li each T. sec 
some truth — not the whole in eithei-. The truth I see, 1 liold, and 
mean on this occasioii to assert, as plainly and as kindly as I may be 
able, i do tiiis as a matter of duty to yoit, being related to you as a 
pastor. I. do it as an humble ti'ibute of lionest service to my country. 
Let me invoke your attention and candoi'. 

Our present ^vork will be to set beibre yon the two consciences — tlie 
lavj-ahiding and \\\q. higher /aw conscience; eacJi rjualifying tlie other, 
and both moving in tlieir proper sjjhere. ,!u this it will be my car- 
nest desire to guard your minds and fiearts, and not less my own, 
against two fanaticisms : one, the fanaticism that re])udiates civil go- 
vernment; the otlier. the fanaticism tliat virtually rcDudiates God, and 
llie eternal distinction between i-iMit and wrono-. I wish to u'ct at the 
sim]:)le truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; How i'ar I 
liiicceed in this, will be for yuu to judge, after hearing me. 

P'jnST, THK La W-A HlDIXi.; COXSCi i:N(.'K. 

Ci\ il law undertakes to pi"escril.)e and enforce .-wnte of the social du- 
ties of men. This is made necessary mainlv by our depi'avitv. Law 
is the creature of some organized government, addressing its com- 
mands to the subject, and tlu'eatening its j^enalt.y in case of disobe- 
dience. It is not mere advice; it is clothed with authoi'ity, and is 
projierly accom]")anied with the I'ight of self-vindication in coercion 
and punishivient. The fiui/rehuteg of l.-iw consists in its itudiii.eaance — 
in the due and failhl'ul adminislration of its princi[)les by its author- 
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aci,v~inis, finj in li^ jiowor to conlrol aiul g<:»vor!i llio prfioiieo ofllio. 
subject. This supremacy is iJio u'raiK.l doctrine asserted by tlio lair- 
ahidinij consdencc. This conscience aflii-nis tlic sanctity and authority 
nt' law, a,nd by conseciuenco, tlio obhi»;ation of obedience. It setstbrth 
a moral rule, iiameiy, iliat obedience to civil law is a religioiis duty. 
It spends its whole stivngtli in atlii-ming this duty. Let tlio simple, 
<jUCstion be, shall a law enacted by the existing civil authority, or in 
))i'ocess of execution, be respected and obsci'ved, treated cs' a law by 
all parties whom it involves I 1 say, let this be tb.e Cjuestion ; and a 
law-abidini>' conscience always answers in the aiiirmative. 

Sucli is the uvnerai doctrine of tliis conscience; and a.s a sinu'lc par- 
ticidar to be placed in tlie great temj)le of truth, it is uncpiestionably 
correct. Perliaps 1 need n(.>t argue so plain a point. Test, however, 
i. rnin-ht seem to undervalue it in another stage of this discussion, I 
will pause n moment on the cpiestion of its trntli. 

It is manifestly a Scrrplure doctrine. This you see in one portion 
of our text. The "higher ])Owers'' s]»oken of by Paul, were the civil 
authorities of the Roman eiripire. He declares civil goverment to be 
of Divine appointment, for the ].iro])er regulation of Iniman conduct, 
for the protection of society by tlio punishment of crinjc. He exhorts 
Christians to be subject to the " higher ]x.)wers," not only on account 
of the penalty, but also as a matter of duty. It was not his purpose 
to assert the Divine right i^f Jviuf/s, Init of civil government, aft such, 
and the duty of the subject. There was special pertinence as well as 
vrisdom in this insti'uction. The Itigher ])Owei's'' referred to were 
.Jleathen powers: and thci'C was i^o livlle danger that the disciples of 
Christ, mistaking the jiroper sphere of their Chiistian iil.)erty, might 
come in contVict with them — might take u]) the idea that, being Chris- 
tians, tliey owed no allegiance to a Hcalhcn magisti-acy. Paul, as a 
judicious counselor and faithful ajiostle, endeavors to guard them 
a!>'ain£t so fatal a mistake, reter took the same course. "Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance '.»f rium for the Lord's s.*ikc ; whether it 
be to the King, as supreme : or unto governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punisliment of evil-doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well." The docti-ine of sedition, treason, rebellion, and 
tumultuous resistance, in civil society, is not inculcated in the teaching 
oi* the exampio (.f tin- apostles, or-in those of CMn-ist himsr-jf This is 
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•a perfectly clear point. Hence, wo s.-'.y, llio Scriptures give tlieir 
sanction to tlic ^-rcnt pririciplo ;ifrirmocl by tlio lair-ahidinrj conscience. 

Common sense and jxood citizenship mu.'^t take the same ground- 
Society in the country or the town, and e?^j-eciaily the latter, cannot 
exist .a moment, with any safety, if this pi'inci|iie is practically discar- 
ded. Destrfjv the restraints aaid retributions of civil rjjovei'nmcnt? 
and leave evcrv man to do as he j)leases, and y-./u ha\'e so much li- 
berty tlVat }'<)u have none at ail ; — }'ou are out at sea iii a tremc.idous 
gale, without a rudder or chart. is'<.) man w.-.Miii.l stay in such a com- 
munity any longer than it would take him !o get out of it. .^ileu can- 
not live together v>'ithout the agen.cy of govermnent. Nothing is 
worse than jnii-e anarchy, it is tJio most cruel and dangerous of all 
tyrants. Govorninent, as the a.gent in creating .'ind execuiing hnv, 
must have soinewhere a suf;ialnij>f/ r)owei'. else it is no .government : it 
can do nothing, disch.ai'ge none of tlie duties of government — neither 
protect the innoceJit nor punish the guilty. 'iTiis sustaining j)owcr lies 
in tiie strong ai-ms, the b<jnes and muscles oi' men, whose svrvi(H;s 
may be leu-adlv broun'ht into action, to enforce the ci\-il mandate. 
Without t.bis, a'ovei'nment rest;s on uothinir — has no i.u'actical)le cria- 
racter — is a mere idea. If every law it enacts is to be resisted and 
put down by ])opular violence — if every effort to execute the iavv is to 
be treat,ed in the same way — if this is tlic state of things in the cou;- 
munity, then there is no government oi' law in that communilA' ; soci- 
ety is in the static of cliaos. Hence, ii' men wish to live tmcu'r lav.', 
they must support the supremacy of law. This doctrine must have 
some practical and ellicient sha.]K', or they cannot live together as a 
civil community. Somebody must have a lain-alndiu'j conscience, or 
government has no sustaining ]K)W(M'. Wh.atcver may be the inc<)n- 
veniencos of this doctrine, at times, or even its incidental injustice, still 
the consequences of its j>ractical rej'ndiation would be i'ai* mure serious. 
It is a wliolesomc pi'incii)le, pre-eminently useful, blessing a vast many 
more than it barms, avei'ting incalculable evils. I am conscientiously 
its advocate. It commends itself t.o my common stuisc, as 1 liave no 
doubt it does to that of t.he hearer. 

This d()Ctrine ought to b'C ])eculiarly v/elcome mid sacred to the 
Amei'ican bosom. (Jur (Government, both St.-ite and Federal, is based 
the rqjresertlaitve principle. We l.iavu no law-uiakers or law-agents, 
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tlmt .'(.re bonL aiici).. Wc tiiakii riioiii nt'v.ur they arc boi'ii, not as kiiigr^t 
l)iit men. The powers th.ey jiossess ihe people bestow \\\ a K:!ga]. 
way: and if thev do not faithfuiiv iiei'i:drni th.eir diitv f^o as cor- 
.veetly to represent t,hc ]»nhHc will, there iri always at hand a peacel'nl 
."nid law-ahiJiiii'' reniedv. We can discuss and even denounce a law 
in this country, it is not treason, to call in. (.juestiou its equity. Wc 
<.'an ]»eaceab]v meet in larii'e or sniall assend..)lies, and bv resolutions 
e.\])ress an (^j)inion. Wo can j)etitiou <..>overi.inicut tor a redress of' 
_L>;!"ievance?'. Through the l.);illot-box the peoj>lc have a perfect control 
over the laws under whit.-h ll\ev live. ^To law can stand auv lo!!L>:th of 
time that is (.>j)])osovl tu the publii.' will. Tliis fact seals its doom, 
Kow, a ]:)(!Ople ■..iosse:;sinu; such j)rivileij;os clearly Inu'c no occa,sion for 
attacking legal injustice, except in the legal way — no occasion, for any- 
thing like jiopulaj.' violence. 'Ihcy can correct the abuses of (.5overn- 
■jnent witliont a. niol), J.\)liticians and otHce-seckers are very fond of 
beiri.'-x where the 1)001)1,0 are; they iixjnerallv try to think with the ma- 
jority. Hence, .it is far beltei" to wail till the i)U.br!c mind can. be en- 
liglitencd, than to a.ttt'Uijit the cure of an evil l,)y jjroducing a grcatei' 
<,>ne. (.^-y out' against it as long and as loud as you please ; write 
c-igainstit; s])e;ik a.gninst it ; ])ray against it ; vote against it ; hut l)e 
sure to sto}) here : never lend your sanction, to tumultuous or illegal 
resistance. This must Ix; the doctrii.u.' '.)f the American citizen ; since 
our civil institutions aj-(! not only wholly drawn from th.e j)COpl.e, but 
have no sustaining jtowei' except in theii' law-abiding spirit. 1. ca?) 
think of no oceasion likely to occur, in which 1 v/ovdd b'"* the advocate 
of any other course, if bv i)OM)u!ar tumult.s y(>u m;iy rcjiudiate law on 
one subje<.^t. you mav on another. The }iri.nci[»le is full of its (.laiigers. 
especially so in a licj.iublic. Jt unselt'ies tiic very foundation of civil 
society. It can have no jd'ice in the convictions or sym])atlnes of the 
virtuous and cnligliteiied eitizeii. ITis great community of freemen 
must go according to Ucvj. oi" they Uiust go to laiiii. 1 sj>eak strongly 
on this jioint; I'ov I have alwa.ys ielt stro!e.;i;, : and I <.lo not feel les-;^ 
so now. 'I'he civil aulhoritics must p\\\ down mol.ts. vmmate'rial what 
the issue be; and tlie people must sustain them. 

So nnudi I ort'o" I'm- your f.'i.tusidcratietn in !:woi' of t])e law-abiding 
vioiiscit'Uee. The '_i"r;md ]i?ineipl(' it .'ifVirjiis, I hold t<> be a sacred truth. 

'ITe charm of this ich.'a. howev-.-r. doe.>; n.(.»t lie in ds ap'plieatioii lo 
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all mij'icsl ;iiu.l cruel i;isv, but in tlio t;u't tluit it is vitu.l tu tliC' stability 
mihI sal'civ civil society. Hero is its excellence. — hero the veasuns 
which coninieuil it to the good sense and patriotic t'ediiigs of men. 
The man who silences his moral sense in respect to injustice and \vroni2; 
In" pleading the supremacy of law, who .not only al.>stains from all ille- 
gal resistance, but also d(K;lines the. use of lawful measures to correct 
u.njusi enactuients., whose whole conscience is summed up in the sin- 
i,':le sentence, I believe in tlu; siipreuiacv of the laws," with whom 
ihis is llui whole idea, wlio refuses to apply his conscience to the moral 
nature of a, law, an<l his enenj'ies, if need bo. to a constitutional reme- 
dy ; that nnin, in niy judgnieiit, does no justice to hiujself or .his legal. 
piivil''ges, and perhaps not to his moral duties, Jle sliuts up his eyes 
as a nioi'al being, and parrot-like shouts the sujireniacy of tlie law» 
and shouts nothing else, .lie inisap|)lies the doctrine, forgetting Iub 
du;i<'s. His example ne<M.l only })<• iniilatt'd to make a bad ia\v a j;er~ 
manoil lixture. .i:»et\veen him and m(i tliere is no debate as to the 
supmnacy of law wliile it exist h ; hwi neither of us should cancel onr 
iililigatlon to s('(d< the correction of legal injustice by i\ nui're (glorifica- 
tion (vu tile ground of our common faith, lie sayi^ to me. " I am a 
law-abidinu- man."' \"erv well; i am liiad he is : so am !. 1 am alscv 
M Xixw-corrc'cthig man by such nu'asures as are lawful. \ d<) n(.>t g"o for 
biii' j)er/)eti(//f/ of unjust laws any h.uigc;!- than is necessaiy to procure; 
tfu'ir )no(.lilicatinii kv repeal. My duty to seek this is jierfectlv con.- 
sisienl with all du«' respect for law while it exists. 

Thert.' is another pr.'rvrrsiou <»f this d<.>cti-ine, against which the citi- 
/,<;ii ought carefiiliy \i\ gii.'ird his mind. .1.1.*.' should never associate 
wiili it the pi'acii<.-al assumption that law is i)ey<md the reach o\' 'moral 
iuijuiry, that law is the e.>id of the clmpter, as infallible as it is antho- 
ritative. Tiiis is a very dangerous, and it Jiiay be a very immoral 
course, i^aw ju'oeect.is from impei'fect, and sometimes verv 'wicked 
lut. II. It has <.»fleii legalized the greati.'st wrongs, legislated the gross- 
t.'st erim<> into civil vii'tne, and the purest virtue into crime. Hence it 
will uov do ill maintaining its supi-emary, also to maintain its moral 
infallibility. The laltci- doctrine is properly no jtart of the former, and 
in till- bosom of the citizen slioidd Ix' k<:>pt distinct tV<un it. The king 
can do no \Nr(.)nw' — can re<.piii'e no wnmg ; law is aiwavs riii'ht in mo- 
rals. \Vh:'.t is this ^ .l.'olilica.l poperv — the doctrine of despc>tisnK 
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\ra\vor(]iy of a liornc in the breast. o\' a iVet-inan. In ll»o Amcvican 
theory of c-ivil society, law eiaims no sudi attribute. It confesses its 
own fallil/ility in the j)rovisioii for amendnn-iit or i'e|.)eal. Jlence the 
<juestion wlietlier it is rio-ht or wron<r, wh<'thcM' it owo-ht to be conlinited 
or not, is not to be ii4Miore<.] or repudiated by deelarino; its s\i)>reniacy. 
I. Iiold to the sn|ireniaey of no hnman laws in the sense of tlieir intal- 
libihty. Tiiey may contradict (hxVs law; tliey may violate tlie ])hiin- 
est dictates of natural, justice; and wJiethei- tliey do or not, it is niy 
pi'jx ilego iiwd duty, ami equally yovirs, to have an o])inion. If .1 tliink 
tiiey do, tile N'oicc of my i-eason and conscience is not answei'e<l by niy 
faitii in tlic s\ipi-emacy <>f law. 1 then belieNe tliat the laws arc bad, 
in tliernsehes morally vicious., thougli )iot less I'eally laws, and that 
all proper means should bo used, for their s|.)eedy aniendnient. Wc 
snust liold on to this doctrine, else our hiw-makers ^vill become Fopes, 
and the peoirle lose all t)jG rights of |)rivate conscience, if there is 
danger in takijig too mu^th from < Jovennnent, there is also danger in 
conceding too much to it. One thing I never can concede ; .1. never 
can sav tluit a Goxernment is doino- riij'ht, when I thiidv it is doing 
^vrong^ 

There is anotJier circumstance that ought always to be taken into 
accourifc, when wo speak of the supremacy of law, especially \n a .lie- 
public. Law upon its merits, and not sim]>ly its authority, ought to 
be addressed to the good sense and moi'al feelings of the community 
where it is to b>e executed, i t lias no |»o\vei' to change the convictions 
of men in resjtect to tlte sul>jects to whicli it refers. It can not make 
a freema!! think that black is white, or wliitc is black, it can not sul>- 
\ert the Christian ethics of a community, even by its supremacy. 
Hence, it must not assume that the subject is a brute, an<l tlia.t he will 
blindly swallow anything and call it sweet, that ce.rnes to him v.itli n 
legislative endorsement. Law, in a free country, has no sucli <:'liarm. 
You must go to tlie scenes of desjiotisni and ]>opular ignorance, in or- 
der to realize this result. In this land a lavr against the sense ol" the 
people, be tliat sense a prejudice or a just sense, is always the law- 
giver's folly. It comes into existence with thr- sentenee of death 
upon it; and though it is a law. still on its merits it is not welcome 
to the subject, and nmst ultimat.ely be repeiiled or modified. This is 
the fate of all laws, that ujjon their trial are found to niisrepresent the 



public will. T1ioy nvo hovn lo die. Tlioy must run a wliovt. rrict% 
'.riieir su]:»roinn<'y cannot save thcni from the orclcai and the doom of 
tlic press and tiio l)a!]ot-box. It is well tliat it is so; for in tliis way 
Ave rectify lou'al mista.hcs in tlic peaceful and orderly metltvul, without 
insurrections or uiobs. 

Sl^lcOKDIA', THE IllGHKU LaW CoN«C I KXCK. 

'.I'he cardinal pro])Ositions afrirmcd by this conscience, are these : — 
First, that there is a Ood : Secondly, lhat this God is the uu-)ral gov- 
ernor of tiu! universe : '.rhivdlv. that everv rational creature is ciirectlv 
a subject of Ids government : Vourthly, tluit (.Jod's will, wlieu ascer- 
tained, is iu all possible circuiiistancos the supremo rule of duty : and. 
tinallv, that everv moral creature is l>v hinisell:' and for h.imself bound, 
to know the Divine \vill, and, Avlieu knowing it, uever to deviate tVom 
it. These are the o'reat doctrines of this conscienct?. To the vision of 
piety their statement is their jiroof. Deny them, and. you overturn or 
make morally impractible tlie govennnent of G^od; you release mai:i 
from his allegiance to his Maker, and upset all religious systems, that 
of the Bible uot e.\'eepte<.l. Tiu'v are not to be denied, but admitted^ 
be the consequences what they may. They are true, or nothing is 
true. If thev are not true, dutv is a tietion — moral conscienciousness, a 
%vhim — responsibility to our Mak'er, a delusion ; and even God liimself 
is nothing in respect to the duties of men. 1 hold these truths: hence 
I hold the elements of the. llitdier Taw Con;-cience. I confess mvself 
to be the subject of such a conscience. 

In order to advance to a just a])j)licaTion oi' these jvnneiples, we 
must pause a moment on a question of fact. God does not administer 
his nK)ral governmoiv overuien simjdy and wholly thrr>ugli (h.e agency 
of civil governmcTit. If he did, the sum of all his C'..>n!mands would 
be obedience to "the ytowei-s that be;" Ihev would l)e taken as the 
authoritative ex]>onent.s of all the statutes of the Ktern.al Tlu'one; 
and the subject woidd be referred to tliem in all c;ises, to know the 
will of God. AVere this the fact, there could be no contlict betv.'eeu 
Divine and human aiithority ; the former would always be identified 
with the latter ; God's who i.i: will Ix'ing alvrays found in man's law. 
This is not the case, ft is our duty to pray, to clothe the naked and feed 
the liungiy, to do justly. Kwe mcicy, and walk h.mrilily w',th our (^od. 
Indeed, a u,'i*(.'at nianv duties besides sul/iectlon to the civil mao•istrac^•. 
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arc taiiglit bv tlie lig1>t of nat\nv, and oipially in ilie Bible. Tlcncc, 
there may be a conliict between tlie r(;quirenu'nts of the civil authori- 
ties and tiiose of God. .lie is not so identiHcd with them, neither does 
he so guide their action, as to make the resuh: impossible. The event 
lias often occurred ; that is, man has commanded on(i thing, and God, 
the opposite, making oljedience to botii a natural impossibility. This 
fact is not to l>e [nit out <>f sight bv tlie clamors of a mere law-mania, 
h is a fact. While it is true tLiat there is no liigher law tliau the law 
of God, whicli requires olxnlience to civil government, it is equall}' 
true tliat this is not the ivliole of God's law. lie has given ot.hei- laws 
as well as tliis ; and with these civil government may come in direct 
conflict. Does God require t he subject to obey man, ^vhen the latter 
requires him to disobey God ? This is a ])oint not fairly and properly 
met by some, who have recently published theii* views on this subject. 
Bear these observations in miiul. A\'e shall have occasion for their 
use in another staiji;e of this iudutrv. 

There are two distinct applications of the great principles set forth 
by the liigher Law Conscience, in regard to each of which I will ex- 
press an opinion with its reasons. 

1. The hrst refV^rs to the powers that l>e, considei'ed as the creators 
or executors of law. Are there any rules of moraiity for ixovermncnts, 
for nations, as such; or do they ci'eate tlicir own moi'ality at option? 
Are law-agents responsible to God i(.>r what th;'y do, and. equally with 
the citizen subject bound by the princi])les of the Higher Law? AVc 
hold tliat they are. < hir j *i-esident, in his recent message, has uttered 
this sentiment. Ik- says, "The great law of morality ought to have 
a national, as well as a personal and individual jippiieation." What- 
ever has i\ moral nature as riglit or wrong, consonaiit otherwise 
with the will of God, as disclosed in his Word or in the sacred rights 
of humanity, Ix'fore legislation and conq)acts touch it, retains that na- 
ture. .NForality is a fixture in God's universe, neither made nor unmade 
by government, alike the legitimate sovereign of nations, kings and 
subjects. It is antecedent to all constitut.i(.)ns and laws — is the rule 
by which we try tlieir equity. AYere it otherwise, there could be no 
retribution for national crimes ; government might become a eons{)iracy 
of mipunislied assassins: and the agents of enoi-mous wickedness 
might, by their oilicial cliaracter, flee from the moral jurisdiction of 
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the Divine law. (io<l liolds all nu-u n'?»ponsil;lo to liis r\i]e uf riglit, 
wbother tlicy arc associated as a nation or oxist in tlio state of nature, 
whether they arc citizens and ,siii.)jeets, or arc trur^tx-d with the <Uities 
and powers of.' the civil inan'istraev. '.rhev can not innod-ntly act in 
conflict with tlie llio'lier Law. 

Assuininii' vour assent to this view, let me remark that tliere arc 
two practical questions which claim an answ^.-r. 

Suppose that a people are aiJoptinu" a C<.»nstitution for government, 
or that law-makers are o-ivino* birth to leu'al enactments, whiit in this 
stage of affairs is the relation of the Higher Law ? ilainly, it requires 
them to establish justice, protect light:, and provide tor tiie punishment 
of wrong, to legislate not against God, but in coincidence with Ids nu- 
tliority. They ought to produce just and im|)artial laws. This is the 
mission and proper aim of civil govermnent. it is not to be the 
instrument of des|K)tism and o[)pre.ssion, hut of ju.sticc and safety. 
Tlie preamble of our national Constitution sets forth the true doc- 
trine on this subject. " We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
■quility, provide for the coumion defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the Iviessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establisli this Constitution for the United States of Amei-i- 
ca." This is a sound creed. 

Suppose, again, government to be established, and that the execu- 
tion of its will lias ])assed into the hands of the duly authorized agents 
■of law, what are they to do ? i answer ; execute tliut A\i!i as ir lies on 
the statute-hook, or in the fundamental law of the land. Suppose, 
liowever, that tlie laws themscK cs, one or more, are so morally vicious, 
that the aii'ents can not execute them without sinning against the 
Higher Law ; Avhat then ? \. answer, this being their view, they must 
either execute the laws or resign their trust. They must either f\dfill 
the oath of otiice, or vacate it. There is no other alternative;. C)n any 
other principle, civil society would sink to ruin in the hands of its ex- 
ecutive ngents. A man who holds ofhce contrary t:o his conscience, 
must not plead conscience against its duties. AVhieh sh;dl they do : 
Shall they keep their oath tuul do wrong, or vacate the otiice and do 
rio'ht? I answer, without one moment's liesitation — the latter. They 
are wanting in moral honesty unless they take this course. A mill- 
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iary otlicer, for exaiiiplc, who is comiuaiicled to iig'lit, bnt who believes 
fighting to b'O slnl'ul, must either tin'lit or send in lii.s protest and re- 
signation. The view lie takes of war in general, or of a particular war, 
makes the latter his only possible eoursc. lie must not hold the tigbt- 
ino;' eommission, and vet refuse to fiu'ht at the leical call of his country. 
N'eitlier must he ti<xlit au'ainst tlie mandate of God. Hence he must 
resign. 

Tiiese arc my views in respect to the apjtlication of tlie Higher haw 
to the powers tliat be, whether you coiiRidcr them as a naiion estab- 
hshing the ]»riucij)les and rules of goverjiment, or as the jiersonal 
agents of that government. Moth arc amenable to the (Jod of truth ; 
aud tlie lliiiher Liwv oui>ht to be the ultimate standard of both. Nei- 
ther a riglit by any legal process to trespass upon the supreme 
rule of right. It will be sin in eith.er, 

2. J-et us now, secondly, look at the a])|)licatiou of the liligher Law 
to the cl./iicn-suhjccf. Of course it ])rosents no diiHculties, where Di- 
vine and human laws are in liai-mony — wliere morality and legislation 
wear tlie same features, it is tlioii' cuuliiet, and this only, that makes 
an occasion to test the authority of eneh. This conflict may cotuc up 
in oii(.! or the other of tlie following practical shajtes : 

The first is where government, in the judgment of the people, has 
become so unjust and oppressive, as to be utterl}- destructive of its le- 
gitimate and proper ends. In such a crisis, the people have the in- 
lierent riu'hl r.l' revolution, by which 1 mean the total subversion of 
the <>'<)\ei'nmcnt that exists, and the erection of a new one. Tyranny 
and desjjotism liavc not an eternal li<'(.!nse. The duty of obedience 
has a liuill somewhere; when a sull'ei'ing j)eo]'lc may say to legal ty- 
rants, !3egone I — Vn'c can dis]iense witli your services. We cannot 
tolerate you any lougei"." The nndei-taking is always an awful one. 
It is o]ien I'cbellion. It is to be the last resort of an opja-essed people. 
• It is never expedient except when there is a fair hope of success i yet, 
when the crisis comes for it, then the act is n<)t treason, but a legiti- 
mate revolution, (Jovernment is not sucli an ordinance of (Jia], that 
it ma\' not write its own d-^.m. The riglit, however, of (ic'ual revo- 
lution never l;elonixs to a iiilnorii/,', hut alwiiys t. > the niajorib/. AVhilc 
the vunvi ^\\\', let government stand as it is, {]\q fcin must aquiescc, 
and b(';ir ils '.rrlevances. Thev ha.ve no oflK.T altcrnativo. 
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Tiiis as^icriion of the. rcvohi! ioiuiry ri,u,'lil will iiuij I li'Ust, souud 
st.raiigoiy in Anioneaii on r.s. it is the duetrinc of the DoL-laratioii oi' 
-Indcpeiujeiice. This govcnmioiit is foiiiiLh'd upon tlie iniicrcjit right, 
of rcv(;h.itioii. Groat Britain drove our fathers to its exercise ; and 
had siic triumphed, v,'ou!d have Innii;* them as traitors, thougli we be- 
lieve thev were i.)atriot,s — lovers of their country and their kind. No 
Americj.u.), surely, will repudiate this fundamental right of the people. 
The rights of goverument arc the gift of God to the ri::oi'Li.':, and by 
the people to the king. ll.is powers exist by theii" consent, and ter- 
minate with their dissent. Who doubts whether the collected peojjlc 
of Kuropo have a right to dethrone every monarch, and sweep away 
tlio whole system of aristocracy, that of the Pojjc not excepted, and 
establish free government? Austria thought Hungary to be guilty of 
treason, and butchered her lieroes to satiate her vengeance. We think 
her to have been glorious in her struggle — not less so in lier fall. 
'I'he name of Kossuth has a charm, as the embodiment of the revolu- 
tionary riglit. The Pope thought the Italians seditiuus. We honor 
them, and des[)isc tlie infamous course of tlie French nation. Charles 
1. tl.iought Orouiwoll and the ivoundheads to bo a ])ack of traitors. 
.Posterity regards them as tisc ap(,.)stles (jf civil liberty-. Forget not^ 
that nearly all the liberty of tlic world has been procured hy the revo- 
luti'.;!!ar3' right; its exercise being acturilly j.iut forth, or so menaced as 
to ma.ke kings tremble. Generally, des])otisiii cannot be reasoned into 
justice. For a rule, the peo]jlo have biHjn conijtelled to frighten it or 
destroy it. 

Thus, on this jx/mt, my dvx'ti'iiie, in a word, i.s this: — In all those 
cases where revolution is really a. necessary expedient, heirig the only 
resource of an ou.traged peojnc, resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God. ll.ei'e tile .Higher Law o!" iTght itiv.»^r\'('U('s, and justly sweeps 
;uvav the lu.iweis that be, in order to make belter ones. \ u'rant vou 
that it is etjien I'ebelliou against the existing goveiaiinent ; aiK.l that it 
nnist be crushed, oi' government must be «»verturned bv it. 1 he 
ground on which I defend it, is this : — .Passive subjection to legal tyi'- 
anny has a //;y/./7 ; an<.l at this limit "The .Higher .1. 'owe ?'s" lose all 
their moral authority, giving place to those that shall be the product 
of a I'evolution, 'l.'his doctrine 1 hold as a <piestion of moralitv, afid 
not nu'i'ely of strength, il.enee, 1 ijUality the doctrine v/hieh ;(s.-?erl,^ 
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tliG supremacy of l;i\v, l.)y the revolutionary riglit. i do not believe, 
tiint revolution upon a, just and f;ulVicient occasion i.s a crime. T 
]iol(l it to be the virtue and ri^'ht of the people. I must, however, 
add that the experiment is always a terrible one — the lai<t resort ; and 
that it should be well considered bef(.)re undertaken. In a Republic 
^•.uch as ours, I. do not see hovr sucIj a crisis can ever arrive. It can- 
not, unless our civil otlicei's should enter upon a career of despotism, 
of wliich there is not the faintest pi-osj^eet. A people living under a 
government < if chartered rights and limited powers, whose action tlicy 
control, surely have no occasion to resort to the Higher Law of 
revolution. 

The oth.er form of conlhct with government on tlic part of the ci- 
tizen, is where not revolution, but obedience to God witli non-resist- 
ance to man, is both his riglit and duty. I^et me carefully state my 
ground on this point, and ask you to receive it as !' state it. 

Here arc three parties. God is one ; the subject is tlse second ; and 
tlie civil authorities, tlie tliird. Between tlie first and tlic third there 
is a conflict, the last forbidding wliat the first requires, or requiring 
what the tirst forbids — man l:)y law setting aside the imperative duties 
or proliibitions of God's Woi'd — man, for example, legally requir- 
ing me to abjure CJiristianity, or forbidding me to pray, or command- 
ing me to worsliip an idol — man, in short, rendering illegal and crimi- 
ual tlie duties th;it (Jod imposes, 'i'iiis is the case supposed ; and it is 
not merely a liypothetical case. It has often occurred, and it may 
again. Now v.diat shall the subject do in the premises ? 1 answer : 
first, he must be clear that the supi^osed case is a real one — a point in 
regard to wliich so far as he Jiimself is concerned, i)e is the .Wf' judge, 
and yet a jioint where he may nut iiinocenlly be mistaken and act the 
part of a fool ; and secondly, if in liis view the conflict be real, tlien 
lie must oV>ey <'od rather than mi.;n, and as a martyr meekly sufler the 
consequences. 1 do not see how there can be any question as to the 
correctness of this answer. God's law is certainly higlier than man's. 
The apostles acted upon this princi|ile : Daniel did ; so did the three 
men that were cast into the liery furnace ; aiul so have all tlie Chris- 
tian martyrs, nearly every one of them being slain not l>y mobs, but by 
legal enactment. They had not the seditious spirit ; the}' were j:>ious, 
willing to do riglit and suiler f^jr it. The most eminent examples of 

3 
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( 'lu'i.stian viriu<.' Iiavo been pruduced on tliis llicatru. <Jb<jdioiiec (<> 
(lod even tliouLi'li it conliict witli tlu; laws o.l' man, is as distinctiy 
doctrine of the l>ible as any otbcr found in that book. Some are dis- 
j)used to overlook tliis point, to sliovc it out of siglit. 'i'l^cy se<.'.'n to 
be afra.id of it. 1 am not afraid of it ; to me it is a juirl of the gi'eat 
.system of ': ;itb. Evorv man believes it, whether lie asserts it or not. 
I can sin>[;ose forty oases, in wliich ever\' one of you would affirm its 
truth ; and you will mark, if it is true ani/wherc^ then tlie principle is 
yielded, and tlie only uiiestiou that remains, is its applica/ion, in re- 
'j'lml to wliicli we miidit differ thouo'h perfeetlv aii.Teeiui'' as to the 
j>rineip!e. 

Ihit 1 must not stop here, for I ain anxious to gire you an iiiipartia! 
view of tlie whole truth. What siiall tlie civil authoriiies do, when 
the subject disobeys the law of the land on the ground of the Higher 
Law ? .1. answer: \nliict upon him its peindty. They have no other' 
course, Thev can never assume what lie aiieu'es, that there is anv 
conflict between the law of the land and the law of God. They cau 
neNcr make iii^ conscience tlie rule of peual retribution at the iiands 
of government. They must always assume that the law is right, and 
that he is svrong, and is therefore to be treated as a criminal. With- 
out this moral consci<.>usness in fact, u'overnment is a otoss and detest- 
able hv!)ocrite. It can never surreinler iU ideas of what is ri^'ht, and 

•.'1 O ' 

yet possess authority. 'Hiis would be a confession of judgment 
against itself, and disarm it of all its power. It would leave every 
man to decide for liimself not sim]/ly the question of his ])ersonal duty, 
l.nit also in what cases law sliould pUriish him ; that is, his conscience 
Would l>e the law of tlie land, and the ei-imiiial would be his own 
judge. This would be giving him the rights of (lie suliject, and a.t the 
same tim<j the prerogatives of the S(jvereign, Now civil soeiety can 
never concede tliis to the conscience of the ]>rivate citi/.en. It woidd 
be tantanujunt to the destruction of ail lav. . The subject violates the 
law for the sake of obeying God, knowing when he does se» that govern- 
ment will deem him mistaken and punish him accordingly. He makes 
his elioice between the precept and the penalty ; and chooses the lat- 
ter — that is, he chooses sutirrini'' in his view for rio-hteousness sake. 
This is a fair transaction on the ])art of the subject towards the sovc- 
n-iii"!! : and it mav l)e verv vifttu.»us one. 
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F»ut wliicli, it may be askecl, is right ? Tlic subjecl ^^ays, " I am, T 
corri.'Ct!y expound tljo liiglior Law." Tlie powers tlint be, say, We 
are, we understand justice and right." Jn respect to tiieir acfion tliey 
arc both riglit ; eacli must tbllo^v t'lieir res|.>ecLive scnsr of duty, ikit 
which is right 7-ealbj — that is, has the riglit sense of duty? Wiio is 
to decide this question ? "I'liis must be left to posterity and to God. 
l^.very professed martyr virtually appeals to |)0sterity and to (led, to 
review his case, and settle the^jucstion whether he was a martyi' or a 
fool, a «iood man or a l)ad one. A. li'reat manv who have died as ci'imi- 
iials, are on the rccoi'ds of glorious fame. The judgment of jjosterity 
has reversed that of the age, in which they sutiercd. And then God 
lias instituted a tribunal V)ased wholly on the principles of the Higher 
Law, for the ti'ial of all these aliV'cting cases. At this tribunal God 
'Himself will give a final and impartial decision, cau>vassing the respon- 
sibilities, beliefs and motives of both parties. 

Thus, my brethern, without p;ission or ]>rejudice, 1 have endeavored 
to give yon niy st.>l)('i' and earnest viev>s in respect to the question, 
that was started in the outset. In this 1 have consulted the creed of 
no party, the preferences r»f no class of men, but tlie best liglit of my 
own rea^ion, guided by the word of (!od. !>oth consciences, the law- 
abidiny and the liu/her Law conscience, li<ave a place in a correct 
•svstem of Christian Ethics. The first is supreme except where quali- 
fied i.>v the second. To I'cpudiate thii^, is treason to (Jod for the sake 
of loyalty to man. 1. advocate botl.i principles, assigning to each its 
proper spheres I want t(; be a good citizen in the land that gave 
me birth, and. whose laws are my protection. 1 want more to be a 
good citizen under the government of God. In respect to both I have 
i\ conscience. What that conscience is, has been ex]»lained, 

iMany of the views receutly e\])ressed on this general su))ject, have 
failed to satisfy my mind. They lack what Locke the philosopher, 
used to call ''/Ac round-ahou t vlciuP Some of them are greatly want- 
ing' in i^rudenee ; others, excet'diinu'lv douijtful in morality ; others, 
positively immoral. Some have so urged the Higher Law doc- 
trine, as virtually to throu- off all the obligations due to civil govern- 
ment, and advance very near if not quite, to o]:)en treason. They 
would almost dissolve civil society, or at least stop its operations, by 
tile force of their own conscience. <-Hhei's have rushed intc> the 
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extreme, pressing the duty of obedience to tiic civil aiitbovities as if it 
had no iiviit^ except in the rare cases of revohition.*' AYe coiiiess no 
httlc surprise, that even ministers: of Christ shuuid jM'caclj. tliis as the 
morality of the Bible. AVhat ^vill tliey do wilii the case of Daniel^ 
of Shadrach, Mushacli, and Abednego, of Peter and John, of Paul him- 
self, and the long line of Christian martyrs ? Bo they mean to re])ii- 
diate the allegiance to God evinced bv these men, thouuh in conflict 
with the laws of man ? This is rcallv a new doctrine, and as danger- 
ous as it is new. Let it be proved that human government is such an 
ordinance of Cod, that all its decrees are to be taken as the infallible 
expresssion of Eis Avill ; and then, v.c; shall luivc the Divine right of 
kings. The citizen will th(n liave little else to do but seek Cod's 
whole will in the laws of the land. This is the verv worst kind of 
Toryism — better suited to the dark ages than to the 10th Century, It 
makes civil government to be wluit God and truth never made it. And 
still others have failed to distinguish between the declinature to obey 
an immoral mandate of civil government, and a ])Ositive forcible resist- 
ance to the execution of its laws — thino-s morally as wide apart as the 
poles. Men, even fjreat men, when excited or unduly ca])tivatcd with 
one idea, run into extremes. They shout a single thought, true in its 
proper sphere, in a way to make practically a false impression, and in- 
culcate heresy. I have sought to shun all these extremes, and speak 
to you as nearly as possible, in the language of simple truth. 



THE FUGITIVE SLAVE QUESTION. 

This question at the present time is exciting much interest in all 
parts of our country. As I doubt not, you have supposed that I would 
make some reference to it in this sermon. The capture of fugitive 
slaves on Northern ground, and their return to Southei'u bondage, 
present a very grave matter for a Christian. I have an opinion on this 
subject, not hastily ado])ted — one which I prefer to state, rather than 
leave it as a matter of inference. I know of no li'ood reason why voii 
should not know what that opinit,)n is; and if you will hear me 
patiently foi a few^ moments, you shall be thus inibi'med. 

My first opinion is, that it is best for all men to keep cool, to sepa- 
rate between their passions and their moral convictions. j\Ien of equal 
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respcctaLility do not see alike. Tlie Nortliern mincl is confessevlly in 
an unsettled stote ; and .1 can see notliinir to bi^ jxaincd bv a crusade of 
denunciation. Sonin, in tlicir zeal to stop af»*itation," almost repudi- 
ate the ri^'lit of tVee discussion, except for tlieniselves. This is as bad. 
in policy, as it is ouostionalile in principle, in a free couiitry it alwayti 
costs more to f/ar/ a p.ian than it does to Isear him. Violent and pass- 
ionate denunciation frightens no body in this land, iieiice, 1 tliink it 
best to keep cool. I mean tor one to l.uive my own opi'iions, and yet 
I mean to know what I say, and what ! do. 1 think tliis becomes every 
man. 

Jn the next place, therci arc some/rtc/s to bo looked at as facts. Tt 
is a fact, that the Constitution of the United States is the fundamental 
civil law of this land. It is also a fact, that this Constitution does 
provide for the ca[)ture of fugitive sla\es, and their return to Southern 
bondage. Let nie give you the words : — " 'So person held to service 
or labor in one State, nnder the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consoouonce of anv law or reo'ulation therein, be discharwd 
from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up, on claim of tlie 
party to whom such service or lalior may be due." The term davc 
is not nsed, but the thing was meant. The circumstances, too, in 
wbich the agreement Avas made, were not those of the present time; 
yet the agreement has not, by any legal process, been canceled. It 
still remains on the national charter — the contradiction of all its other 
princi]>les. It is also a fiict, that a very large number of slaves have 
fled from their m.".sters, and taken refuge in the Jree States. Some of 
them have In come menibers of Northern churches. iManv of them 

* The k',a;al roai-on for this piovision is very plain. Shivery is not recognized 
by ihe law of mtions. J:]cno(!. as a [ieiioral (k)Ct! iiU!, the monicnt the sh-ive leaves 
llie Idcal law of b(in(la,u:e, he becomes tree; — he does ncit carry his legal chain 
from one civil community to another. The States in this Hcpublic are (H.-liiK'tJUul 
sei)nrfite commuiiilies, existing in the borom of one Jiation. ]f, therefore, tiierc 
were no provi.-ion in re:-))ect to fugitive slaves, each State might, (h.-tenoine fur it- 
self, whether the /ocal law of shivery shall follow the victim, when coming within 
its furi-diction The people, in adopting the Constitution, agreed that it !-lionld — 
that the question sh.ould not be left to tlie option of the States, They made an 
exception to a general rule of justice. 'i"he\- iigreed 'hat a slave, by the laws of 
one of the States, e-capint;' into another State, >houl(! iiot in the hitter become a 
freeman, hut should be delivered up on cl.-iim of his logal owner, 'i'hey iimited 
the j)o\vers of the State in this respect, and l)V the Constitution created a State 
oV)ligation. The manner of legally ai-certaining the facts suppoteii, k not 
specified. 



Jiave I'liLcfcd into ihc sacred relalioiis o( domestic life — hav(i beeonio 
fatliurs and motlK'i's ; and probably soiiKi of tlicm. are oven oitlzons. 
Every one of tlieiii is leyalbj lial)le to be ca[)tured and. rotiirned to 
slavery. They will bo so, till tbey die, or tlic Coiistitution is altered, 
or they flee to anotlier land. I [>ity tberii witli all my heart. Tlioir 
eonditioii is a sad one. It is an awful spectacle in a free country. 

Tliese, my l>retliren, ai'e facts. It does no good, to deny them, or to 
reason as if tliey were not facts. What tlien shall be done in view of 
sueli tacts ? I can answer this Cjuestion only for myself, as an 
indivichial, 

if I wx're a Southern man, and a friend of the Union — as .1. am not 
the former, but am most cordially the latter — I should, with my pre- 
sent view's, sav some thing's to mv fellov.-citizens at the Soutli. Tliis 
would be the substance of my sjteccli : — As a }natter of prudence, pa- 
triotism, and wisdom, I would advise them not to insist on the consti- 
tutional rig]»t secured by this provision. Tlic argument 1 woukl use 
in support of tliis advice, is various. I would tell South Carolina, that 
she has on Jier own statute-book, laws in res[)ect to colored citizens of 
otlier States, that cxjrressly nullii'y the national Constitution ; and that 
the wnse way for her Avould be to keep quiet. I would remind the en- 
tire South, that in three instances, jiansely, in the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, of Florida, and the annexation of Texas, the national governincnt 
exceeded its constitutional powers for the benetit of slavery : that al- 
though the nation lias acquiesced in those acts, still tliere is not one 
svUablc to show their constitutionalitv. I. would also exhort the South 
to remember, that wlien this provision was admitted, it was not under- 
stood to be pc.rmanoit, slavery, then, being sujjposed to be on its 
death-bed. I would point them to the fact, that they liave never been 
able to recover a sufficient number of these fuL-'itivcs, and in the nature 
of things never will be, to make the experiment one of any great prac- 
tical value to tliem. The slave, once at the North, lias facilities for 
escape that not the most stringent laws can ever supersede. And fi- 
nally, I would ask them to tursi ]>hilosophers upon human nature, and 
as such to remember, that tlie caj>ture of slaves on Nr^rthern ground, 
by any ]>rocess, with law or without it, nnist necessarily be a sore and 
•exciting otfcjise to the mass of the people. It brings directly before 
their eves one of the verv worst scenes of slaverv — a scene for which 



lliey arc ijot. pr'^pnivd, and with wliici! nothing can make tlicni sj'Ui- 
pathize. Norlhcrn civilization has entircl}* outgrown the tiling. Thcve 
is a strong clement of reliyioim feeling adverse to it ; and this feeling 
takes liold of the better classes — men who have stern convictions, and 
form no inconsiderable [)orticn of the bone and sinew of the Northern 
mind. 

Now, in view of all tbese circnmstances, tlic dictate of j)rndcnce for 
the Sonth is, not to excite either themselves or the Nortli with the ef- 
fort to (;a))tni"e slaves in the free Sta.tX'S. This would be the greatest 
" peace measure" that can be adopted. The thing cannot be done 
without excitement on botli sides; and all the " Union nieetino-s" in 
creation will not be able to avert the result. The sympathies of nine 
men in ten at the North ai'c, and must be, on the side of the fugitive 
sla\e. The tact is a credit to theii" humanity, it is not fanaticism 
and wildfii-e, but the natm-al and ncccssfuy eti'cct of existing causes'. 
Hence, 1 would say to the South : — if you wish quietude, let the run- 
awav slave u'o ; vou will not catch one in a Inmdred bv all the laws 
t!i;it can be ]»ut into action, and this will nevei- pay f<.)i' the evils pro- 
duced. 1 would say this if I wei'e a slaveholder, and at the same 
time a friend to the pe;u..-c' of the Union. 

Suppose, howevci', tlu' South do not choose to act upon this advice: 
suppose tlicy insist up'oii the execution of the provision, as (hey have 
a constitutional right to do- — what then ? '.rhis is the pinching ques- 
tion. I. v.ill endea\or to meet it W'ith candor. It has twc*. sides, both 
of whicli deserve our attention. 

On the side of the Southern claim is the argunient drawn from the 
comimct in the national charter; and as .a constitutional question, it is 
a complete and perfect argument. Of this there can be no doubt. The 
States cajinot constitutionally legislate against this )>rovision ; tlicy 
cannot repudiate it without invading the tci'ms of the national chai- 
ter. T am not aware that any State has ever attempt.cd this. Ko 
State has the ])ower to do it, cxceiit in violation of tlie Federal Con- 
stitution. Those wlio liave lectured the Northern conscience on this 
subjct;t, use this argument, and tliis only. That it is a strong argu- 
ment, no candid man will deny. 

Ou the other side of the question, is tiie aigument drawn from the 
Higher Law — a la.w much, olde:* than th.e Constitution. This argu- 
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mawt con torn plato>^ tlic moral natuvf^ of tlu' thing to be douc. and af- 
firms its essential imquili/. To my conscience, as an individual, this 
too is M complete and pei-fect argnmcnt. 1 am not ablo to viow the 
act in any other lio'lit than as a i^ross moral wronu' aixain^t tlie victim. 
1 put the matter directly to the conscience of the hearer. If it is not 
morally Avrong before God to caj^ture a man wlio has committed no 
crime, and forciblv drafi' liim back to a bondiiu'e lie loathes, and has a 
right to loathe, and wliich lie has done his best to shun — if this 
be not morally wrong, then what is there in the distinction between 
the right and wrong, that is of any moment? Answer my ques- 
tion. What would you think of the act, if made its victim ? Is it 
any better for another than it would be for von ? Possibly, my iudix- 
meat on this point is incorrect. AVhether it is or not, depends on two 
questions; first, whether the slave is a. man; and secondly, whether 
the principles on which this government is founded, are true — whether 
there is any truth, reaUty, or saci'edness in the natural and inherent 
rights of man, as a moral and immoi'tal being, made in the imago of 
his God ; whether the Divine lav,- of love and equal justice to our neigh- 
bor has any claim upon human regard. I liave i:o secrets on tliis sub- 
ject. 1 will not shout one thing in the public (>ar, and profess another 
privately. My view of man is such, that I could neitlier agree to do 
the thing, nor do it to fulfill the agreement of others. [ would sooner 
die than be its a£!:ent. The ilio-hor jjav,- of F/o'i-iuil Ivijdit would he. 
in mv way.; and by its decision I must al)ide. 

If, however, the civil community of which I am but a mcml>er, and 
in which I havo the rights and responsibilities of but a single man, 
lookino- at this snbiect in all its relations, iudire differently : if the- 
good peoph:' of the State of .New^ York, for example, have either lessor 
a better conscience than 1 have ; then, let ihem execute th.c provision 
in the most e(jU!tal.»le legal way ; and all I. v,-i!l do, is in these two sen- 
tences: As a 'moral being 1. will, whenever it is my duty so to do, put 
on record my expression of the wrong : As a (lood citineii I will sub- 
mit. Here .1. stand in moral conviction ; and hero I nu'.r-t,, or be a 
traitor to the God who made me. Those who urirc tlie arirument of 
the compact which, we have hoiu.)red in. its place, and even some of God's 
ministers ^vho have spoken on this subject, rtre yery careful to keep 
clear of the moral question. Forgettiug this point, they make a very 
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oasy iii.'itter of it. Let thcin tell us distinctly, in plain Saxon English, 
what they believe in respect to tl.ie I'igliteousness or luirigliteoiisness of 
capturing men and sending tlieni back to the bondage of Slavery. Let 
them not slum this questioji, but fairly meet it ; and tlien both the 
South and the jSoi'tli Avill understand them. If tlie thing is morally 
right, then .sr/v?/so ; if not, tlien say tliis. We concede that it is consti- 
tutional, while wo believe it to !>!' morally wrong. 

B'erc it may be asked — Do you suppose the North wish, to repudiate 
the Constitution as a lohole, and dissolve the Union on account of this 
IH'ovision ? 'I'liis may b(3 tlie feeling of some ; but there is no evi- 
dence that it is so with the gi'eat mass of the people. It is not my 
feeling, when I look at all sides of this embarrassing and difficult 
question. I have no idea that noio such a conipact could be formed; 
but being fonned, there is no evidence to show that the civil authori- 
ties, if called ujion, woidd not execute it, and that, on the whole, the 
mass of the jieople would not sustain them. The ground would be 
solely the argument drawn from the convpact^ and not at all the merits 
of the thino- to be done. AViiilc mv moral convictions are and must 
be against it, still, I see no other course that is consistent with the 
terms of the Union, so long iv^ the States remain togetlier under the 
provisions of the national charter. 'Jlic people feel tlio obligation of 
constitutional law ; and so do !' as much as they ; yet, being a subject 
of God's o'overnment as well as man's, I feel tlie obliu'ation of the 
Higlier .Law more. " Not that 1 lov'ed Ca.;sar less, but Rome moi'C." 
No com])act, no law man ever made, shall restrain me from the decli- 
nature of wliat .1 believe to be a sin. The obligation of an oatli even 
has its limitation ; for no man is morallv bound before God bv his oath 
to the ])erformance of a wicked and immoral act. Vet, he must not 
profes-") to keej") it, and at tlie same time mean to rci)u.diat(' it. 'i'liis is 
insincere — a virtual ])ei'jury. So the Northern States must not {)i"ofcss 
a compliance with all the terms of the (.Vuistitution, unless they moan 
to be faithful to its injunctions. Vxom this 'there is no escape', wilh- 
out destroying the legal sanctity of the instruirient. 

Ft may bo asked — Wow \\\\\ you i-econcile these declarations of con- 
science with the legal duties of good citizenshiji under t1»e Constitution 
of the United States ? 1, answer : My citizenship in its relations to 
earth must never be so inte>'j)rctcd, as to anniliilate all the riglits and 
responsibilities of a personal conscience. My citizenship is no obliga- 
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lion 1,0 execute tlu; will oi' this luitioJi, ur any jiMrlol' it, unless I. .•uii its 
otViccr anil chosen to remain sucli. Tj-.e Quakers believo it to be wrong 
to tigiit. Hence, tlicy j-efuso to beai- LU-ins ; yet, tlicy do not resist the 
civil autiiorities w hen collecting l lie nrihtia tine. Tliey s'.itter this pcn- 
tilty I'oi" conscience sake. An; Uiey traitors : Are lliey bad citizens i 
N'ow in respect to the capture of the fugitive slaves, 1 stand on the 
Quaker principle. 1 will neither do it myself, nor say that 1 think it 
right when done by the civil authorities. Jiut does uot this imply some 
reflection upon the Constitution ? It expresses my honest conviction in 
respect to one of its featui-es. I ha\ e never been taught to worship 
that inslrvinient, or higlily as 1 appreciate it, to assume its perfection 
as a standard in morals, especially in those cla.uses which refer lo 
slaverv. J.et it not be rbrj»'otten, that this very Constitution contains 
the toleration of the hn'eiu'ii slave trade for twenty veai's — a trade 
now declai'cd piracy punisliabie with death ; that is, the people made a 
bai-gain to tolerate for twenty years what the nation !\ow visits with its 
highest ])enalty. Was the thing any better for the bargain ? L>id it 
cease to be a crime i'or this reason ? I^'oriret not tliat morality and 
Cod are older and nujre infallible tlian the Constitution, and that a 
compromise with Avvong for the sake of union does not convert it into 
right. Those who choose to give u]> their mora/ sense to the decisions 
of the (Jonstitution, let them do so ; 1. vjill not. 1 acknowledge no such 
citizenship n!id(;r any government man ever nuide, as destroys the pre- 
sent obligation invariable and irrepealable of the Supreme Rule. What 
then will you do in res[»ect to the wrongs of your country ? Just what 
i. am doing to-day : give you my opinions ; state what I. believe to be 
the truth ; do my best to have those wi'ongs rectified. Anything else l 
NotJiing else. J h-re 1 stop, where good citizensliip and Cod equally 
hid nie to pause. This is my creed as a (jhristian, being a citizen. 

In respect to tin.', recent Fugitive Slave Law, professedly built on 
this [>rovision of the Constitution, I wmII say a word. Tlie conflicting 
opinions in regard to it abundantly show, that it is not adapted to meet 
the public sentiment of tlie jSorth. To me it seeras questionable, 
whether Congress h;is any legislative power in the premises. The 
provision in the Constitution for tlie delivery of fugitive slaves is not a 
grant of j)ow^er to Congress, but the imposition of an obligation upon 
th(; States. Sucli is tiie publislied opinion of Daniel Wel>ster. In 
liis speech in tlie Senate, "March Vth, 1850, he says: I have always 
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thouglit that tlie CuiistltuLioii adclrosricd itself to tlm lcgi.sl;itui'cs of tha 
States tliemsulvos, oi' to tlie States tlieinst'lves. It says that those 
persons escaping into other States sliall be delivered np ; and 1 contxiss 
that I. i).ave always been of opinion that that was an injunction upon the 
States themselves, it Is said that a person escaping into another State, 
and becoming tiicrefore, within the jurisdiction of that State, shall be 
delivered up. It seems to me that the plain import of the passage is-, 
that the State itself, in obedience to tlie injunction of the Constitution, 
sliall cause him to be dt^livered up. This is my judgment; [ have 
always entertained it; and I entertain it now." Sueh is the oi»inlon of 
Daniel AVebster. Whoever examines the Constitution, will fail to rtnd 
any grant of power to Congi-ess expi-ess oi* iin|!liedj to pass a fugitive 
slave law. He will find a compa(it addressing itself to the vStates, and 
making the delivery of fugitive slaves a matter of State ol)ligation, 
and tlierefore of State U!gislation.'" And hel^^ 1 iVankly confess that if 
it were left to the State, T see no way, in Avliich slie could constitution- 
ally avoid the obligation, when the claim for the slave is established by 
" due ))roces.s of law'," without repudiating so much of the national 
charter. Tlje Constitution does in j^lain words im]>ose tliis duty upon 



* The Federal Government is, m the strictest sense, a Government of cliartered 
powers. The Constitution is its charter. U pon Congress it confers all the Icgis/.a- 
iioe powers of this Government, "^rhese are granted by clauses referring to 
specific subjects, and by the Eighth Section of the First Article, Avhich iiftcr enu- 
merating seventeen particulars of Federal Legislation, makes a grat\t of implied 
powers, namely, "To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the for ef/oinf/ powers, ami all o^//,6T powers vested by this 
Constitution hi the government of the United States, or any department or oflicer 
thereof." This is not a grant of implied powers, to carry into e.vecution all the 
proviuona of the Constitution, but to execute all the powcrft r;rprcssl'i/ vested by 
the Constitution in the Federal Government. W^'hcre then is the grant of power 
to this Government, to legislate in respect to fugitjvc slaves? Nowhere, unless 
in the provision bearing on this subject. Is this such a grant of power ? Read 
it ; see, if upon its face any such idea appears. It is a clause of compact between 
the people of the j-espective States, restricting the States from jjassing any laws 
discharging the fugiti ve from the legal condition of slavery, and imposing on them 
the duty of delivering him up on claim of his owner. It is a capital mistake to 
assume, that all the provisions of the Constitution arc grants of poioer to the 
Federal Government. Many of them are provisions of compact, limiting state 
powers, or defining State duties. The pi-ovision securing to citizens of each State 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the respective vStates, and also the 
provision for the recovery of fugitives from justice, arc of this character. T'he 
same is ti'ue of the one in respect to fugitive slaves. It creates a State obligation ; 
and clearly a State obligation is not a grant of Federal power. Tlie common 
complaint of the South, that the Northern Stales have not done their duty on 
this subject, confesses that the delivery of fugitive slaves is the work of the 
States ; for if not, then they have no duty to perform. If it is, then it is not pro- 
perly the work of the Federal Government. 
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the States. 1 nw. soi'iy that, il i:.; so ; but ivij- sorrow cloos not chaiige 
tJio fact. Tliis is tlio sad consequence of an agreement to do wrong- 
The main gi'ound, however, upon which th(; Nortli ha\e most 
strongly objected to the recent law of Congress, is to be sought in its 
features. It is to be renieinbered, that at the Noi'tli we liave no shives 
and no sLive-Uiws. lleuce e\ery iiuui, bhvck or white, is legally 
presumed to be a freeman, until he is proved to be a slave. It is also 
to be remembered, that the provision of the Constitution does not point 
out the ^j^rocm, by which iha fact of slavery as against a person 
claimed, shall be judicially ascei'lained. It sin)]>iy says that the tdaoe 
shall be delivered up. What! c«?._y person whom another may choose 
to claim as a slave ? Surely not this ; but Ike person who is proved 
to be such as the Constitution describes, namely, a fugitive slave. 
Here then is manilestly a trial on a question of tact. Is the man a 
shivc ? The mei'c fact, that he is claimed as such, is no ])roof. There 
is a fact to be proved before a competent tribunal, before the Constitu- 
tion in the remotest sense puts liis liberty in peril. How shall this 
question be tried? \Ve answer; it ought to be by the ordinal y 
method of judicial procedure — by what is known in the Constitutions 
and usage of the country as a " due process of law" — that is to say, a 
regular, open trial by a jukv of tVeemen, heai'ing the evidence and 
pleading on botli sides, and then giving a verdict accordingly. The 
burden of proofs by tlie rule of justice, falls ujholhj upon the claimant. 
He must show all the facts supposed in tlie Constitution, in relation to 
the particular man lie claims ; namely, that the man is a slave under 
the laws of one of the States — that he the claimant is tlie owner, or 
his authorized agent — and that the |)er:-on has made his escape from 
his legal master. These facts (.»ught to bo pro\'ed to the satisfaction 
of 'A jury, before the legal presumption of freedom is surrendei'eil in 
the Free States, If, in any inst;mce under the sun, a jury trial should 
be had, it is when a man is tried <.)n the question, whether he is a 
freeman or a slave. Tliis (j^uestion ought to be thus settled before tlie act 
of delivery takes place. Let it not be said that it can be tried at the 
South, after the delivery is effected. The North ought never to sur- 
render colored men to be transported to the Soutli, and there tried 
under the presumptions and disadvantages of the slave code. This 
would be injustice. It is practically equivalent to consigning them to 
slavery. The act of delivery is in etlect a verdict of slavery against 
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ilic iiiHu. Suppose, Liuil lie is a fi'eoinnn ; liovv is he to show it^ 
whci'C a black slNiu j)rcsuiiies slavery, and possession presuincs title? 
How is lie to procure witnesses, and provide himself with a competent 
defense ? '.l.'he delivery of a person claimed ;is a slave, is essentially 
unlike that of a fugitive from jaslice. The latter is delivered up that 
he may be tried by an impartial /wry. with all the legal securities of a 
freeiViaji. Such is not the fact in regard to the person alleged to be a 
slave. Hence, the legal ascertainment of slavery, by a " due process 
of law" as recognized wliere the claim is prosecuted, ought to precede 
the delivery. So it strikes a large portion of the Northern iiiind ; 
md .1 confess, this is my judgment, as a Christian and a citizen. 

AVhat, then, are the objections to the recent Fugitive Slave Law ? 
I answer; it does not confoi-m to tlics;.' principles. It disposes of the 
Avhole question in a '^summa!y manner." Without the form of so 
doing, it in effect nullities the light to the writ of Habeas Cor2')us. 
It precludes a trial of the question.^ of f;!ct by a jury. It contains the 
anomaly of judicial tribunals created l.>y other ti'il)unals — a principle 
wholly unknoAvn in the legij-lation of this country. In respect to the 
rule of testimony to be had in the case, it throws all the advantages 
on the side of Ihe claimant, and aga.inst the person claimed. It makes 
acts of hos]~;itality, and gos])el mercy to the unhappy fugitive, a 
crime for which the agent may be severely punished. It aiithorizes 
the ollicers of the lav/, to compel the sei-vices of tlie peo])le in ca)>tur- 
ino- the slave, and returnini!; him to bondao-e. \\\ a word, it is an 
eflbrt to c;iny out. upon the soil of freedom, the legal principles and 
practice of the slave-code. Such a law would be very much in har- 
mony with Southern institutions and ideas; but is not so with those 
of the FnKii Statics. 

I inii'ht sustain tdiis u'eneral estimar.e of the law l>v a Vnvj- list of 
very respectable authorities. 1 will give you two o))inions. 

T1ie Hon. -losiah Quincy, Sen., remarks: — "Could it have been 
anticipated by the people that a law would be passed snj)ei'seding that 
great principle of human h-eedom, and that in this State, (Massachu- 
setts) in wdiieh tlie claimant of ownei'ship for a. cow, an ox, or a horse, 
or an acre of land, could not be divested of his I'ight v/ilhout a trial 
by jury, yet that by the operation of such a law, a cll'cdeii. miglit be 
seized, pierhaps secretly carried before a single magistrate, without the 
riglit of proving before a jury his title to himself, and be sent out of 
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Liie Stale, on the certificate of siicli single magistrate, into hopeless 
and })erpetual buJidage ; it is iinpussil^ie, in my judgment, that the 
Constitution of the United States could have received the sanction of 
one-tenth part of the people of Massachusetts." Again he says : — " The 
people of jNfassachusctts understood that such claim should be enfor- 
ced, in conformity to, and coincidence with, tlie known and established 
principles of the Constitution of jMassachusetts." Aga,in he remarks: 
" Let the laws upon this subject bo so modified as to give to every 
person, whose service is thus claimed, the right of irial by jury before 
being sent out of the huid, and the universal dissatisfaction would be 
almost wholly allayed." — Nciv York T'rihune^ Oct. 11 th., 1850. 

The other opinion proceeds IVom the Governor of Ohio, in his recent 
message to the Legislature of that vState. He objects to the law on 
the follow^ing grounds : — '' Because it makes slavery a national, in- 
stead of a State institution, by requiring the costs of reclaiming the 
slave in some instances to be paid out of the United States Treasury : 
because it attempts to make ex parte testimony, taken in another ju- 
risdiction, final and conclusive, in. cases where its effects may be to en- 
slave a man and his posterity tor all time, and connnits the decision 
of this question of civil liberty to officers not selected for their judicial 
wisdom or experience : because it attempts to compel the citizens of 
free States to aid in arresting and returning to slavery the man who is 
only fleeing for liberty, in the same manner as they would rightfully 
be bound to aid in arresting a man Heeing from justice, charged with 
the commission of a high crime and misdemeanor : finally, in relation 
to the manner of trial, and. other particulars, the law is contrary to 
the genius and spirit of our free institutions, and thei'cfore dangerous 
to l.)Oth fi-ee and slave States, and consequently ought to be amended or 
re^mdedy — New- York Tribune, Dec. lO^A, 1850. 

Now, 1. suppose, tliese opinions represent the general sentiments 
held by a very large portion of the Nortliern people. They deem the 
features of the law^ to be an infringement uj.-on chartered rights, not 
required by the provisioii of the Constitutior., and in express conflict 
with other provisions of the same instrument. No one will deny that 
it has awakened a very strong excitement among the Northern people ; 
and this is enough to prove that it is not well adapted as a "peace 
measure," to settle the vexed questions that have been agitating this 
Union, in my judgment, it has made things worse rather than better. 
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The L?gislaturo of N'o.nuont, fur oxaiuple, lias receiilly [Miised aii act, 
securing to tlic person cu;inicd as a slave, a I'iyiil to the writ habeas 
coqms, and directing the judge issuing tlic writ, to ordei' a trial 1)y 
jiinj on all the questions of fact involved in the issue. This takes tho 
person claimed from the jurisdiction of tlic CfVunVissionev, and places 
him under State hiw. it is not done for tlic ].)rotection of the dave 
against tlic dcnjand of the Constitution, hxti ibr the due lirotoction of 
her own citizens. Vermont virtually says by tliis act, that no man on 
her soil shall be deemed a slave, until so adjudged by_a jury. It is 
her legal ])j'ot<-rst against not the cud, but the features of the Fugitive 
Slave i^aw. 

I think it a great misfortune to both sections of tho Union, that 
Congress should have passed the law in question. It does not, and in 
its present form never can, answer the mission of a " peace measure." 
if it is to be ]>ractica}ly a dead letter on the jjart of the Soutli, this 
will be one thing; but if it is to be executed with strino-encA- and ri- 
gor, then I mistake juiblic sentiment, especially in the interior of the 
country, if the j)etit.ions are not long and loud for its modification or 
rejjeal, I do not see liow, in view of all the facts, we can reasonably 
expect any thing else. It is well to look at facts as they are on all 
sides, as well as one sidi'. 

After having heard this expression of my views in regard to tln^ law 
itself, you may ask me, wliat shall be done, the law having been 
passed ? \. deem it a ]>rivilege to have tlie opportunity of answering 
this question. 

in the first place, let every citizen reiiiomber that our system of go- 
vernment provides a competent tribunal to test its constitution;dity. 
While it is to be lamented that legislation should ever be so extraor- 
dinary, as to make its constitutionality even doubtful, still, no private 
citizen can authoritatively settle this point. This must be done by a 
tribunal having jurisdiction. \ have an opinion, and so have you, and 
both of us have a riglit to an oi:»ini<.»n ; but neither your ojiinion nor 
mine is clothed with any legal authority. This fact should be remem- 
bered by those who warmly i.ondemn the law. 'J'liey may express 
their opinions ; yet they are not the /c-^a/ judges in tlie case. 

In the second ))lace, let no citizen, be his opinions what tiiey mny in 
regard to this law, think himself entitled to resist tl)(i civil aut.horit/ies 
in its execution. The moment he does this, he make.--, a neov issu(i — 
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one ill wliich lie oiii»'!it to bo cnisbed. Ho has no riuiit t<~> an <">i>inioii 
tliat shall be made the basis of rebel lion. If, in his judgment, any or 
nil of the requirements of tliis law arc in conflict with the Iliglier Law, 
tlien let him obey God, always rememberino- that God does not require 
him to fight the civil authorities ; and if there is any penalty incurred 
by tins course, then let liim luccklv sufler it. This is orthodox for 
both worlds. Wliile I could not force one of my fellow-creatures into 
bondage under oymj law it is possible for man to create ; yet, if I were 
a civil officer, requii'od to do it b}- the legal duties of my office, I 
would either do it or rosi^'u my trust: ;ind i. should certaiidv take the 
hitter course. This is good mdraliiy also for both worlds. I would 
not hold the office, and violate my oath. ,1 would not hold it, and 
violate the Higher Law. Hence, 1 would not liold it at all. 

In the third place, let no citizen feel himself authorized to advise the 
fugitive slave to arm himself, and pi'cpare for a deadly conflict with 
•the civil authorities, in case of an eifort to arrest him under this law. 
I regard such advice as positively immoral. 1 regard it as wanting in 
every element of ^-ood sense. Wliatever may be the motive, the man 
who gives it is not, in fact^ the friend of the slave, or of the commu- 
nity in which he lives. He has not well considered his own uords ; 
and, in my judgment, is justly olnioxious to ])ubric censure. If he 
wei-e himself to do what he advises olhe!"s to du, lie would be guilty 
of open treason. He patronizes a war upoi^. civil society in an illegal 
way. "Much as 1 hate slavery and slave-catcliing, I liave no sympathy 
with this doctrine. The natural and inherent right of self-defense is 
•not the natural and inliei'ent right of slaaghkr for no purpose, for no 
attaiiiable end. I would not Hght for freedom even, when I should 
be sure to involve both myself and otJiers in greater calamities by it. 
•If 1 said anything to the fugitive slave, I would exhort him to 
quietude, to good, behaviour amid his griefs and dangers; and if he 
could not foel safe iii this land, then with shame and sorrow of soul I 
would point him to the north star, and tell him, if possible, to quit a 
country of so much peril to himself. I ])ity him, though I cannot 
unmake the fact that he is leu'allv a slave in this land, ixo wlierc lie 
will. He cannot destroy this government, and i do not wish to do so. 
irenco I cannot tell him to fight, He never will at my instio-ation. I 
reprobate the advice. This advice has been severely and deservedly 
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rebuked. Yet, we cannot witliiiold the cx])ression of onr regret, that 
some who have ministered tliis rebuke, liad not appHed their con- 
science with equal intensity to another moral question. As Christians, 
what do they think of capturing and returning men to slavery ? 

In the foiu'th place, this law like every other, is amenable to the 
po\ver of public sentiment. It has no sanctity tliat phicoy it above the 
judgment of the people. If it misrepresent their w ill, nothing can save 
it from rejjcal or modification. It is otic of the glories of our system, 
th.'it when the people are displeased with a law, they can freely discuss 
it, and then vote it into its grave. ]t takes a little time to do this ; but 
the event is always ce>tain. In respect to this law, I wish for it no 
other doom than the legally ascertained judgTiient t;f the -people.,.. 
Those who think it right as it is, let them advocate it and vote 
for it. This is their right — as much so as it is mine not to do so, dis- 
senting as I do from their opinion. If the majority think as they do, 
the law will stand; if not, it will not stand. For one takiniy into 
view all the circumstances of the nation, I doubt the practical wisdom 
of any attempt to alter it by the present Congress ; yet, I greatly mis- 
interpret the signs of the times, as well as the character of the Northern 
heart, if this law is not ultimately modified, especially if the South 
seek to use it with rigor. And in the meantime, I protest against any 
ert'ort to silence or frighten Northern sense on tliis subject. I do ho- 
nestly suppose, that Northern peojile have a right to think, and fieely 
to express their thouglits. I am a Unionist, and so is the great body 
of the Northern mind; yet, I doubt whether this Union is to be pre- 
served by getting up a panic. Corigress enacted this law ; and it has 
as much power to change it as it had to make it. 'Jo say that its 
modification or repeal will dissolve the Union, is a confession that sonie 
people arc ready for treason. Much as 1 dislike the features of the 
law, I am willip.g to wait till an ascertained public will can do its 
work ; and in the meantime, let no man think himself act;ing tlie part 
of wisdom or duty, in denouncing his neighbor for a ditVerencc of 
opinion. Uet us have light and love, always remembering that 
no one is justly required to jnit out his own eyes, or repudiate either 
his common or moral sense, for the sake of love. 

In the fifth place, as I doubt not, the President of these United 
States will do his official duty, as the Chief Magistrate of this nation 

' — " take care (I am quoting his recent Message) that the laws bo 
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faithfullv executed." As a citizen. I honor the doctrine, and the man 
for its utterance. As a |niblic ofticcr, acting under the solemnity 
of an oatli, lie has no other course ; we tl»e j>eople, no other safety. 
He is the sworn executive of tiie will of this nation, U'gally ascertained. 
Tlie will of this nation is not that there should be rebellion any- 
where, North or South. Hence, if necessary, as I hope it never may 
be, he Miust crush it by tint last resort of government — the power of 
the sword. He is to siiow no favor to the accursed s|>irit of treason. 
I mean this equally for both sections of the Union. A ])ortion of tlie 
South, not all, I hope, not a majority, yet a portion have fallen into the 
habit of saying to the Federal Government, ''You must do this, and 
vou nuist do that, or we will dissolve the Union." Whoever tries this, 
I trust, will have an ample opportunity to judge whether this is a 
jyractimblc government, whether it has any power, and can execute its 
owij laws. If Ji'overnment nuist coax and pet every man who clioc>ses 
to whine, tlien it is no government. I Joth the North and South arc 
in this ' 'nion ; and if we have a faithful President, as 1 trust we have, 
lliey will stai/ there. Let it be well understood, that this gavern- 
rnent is to go forward and do its proper work, making laws or 
altering them j't the command of the public voice; let it be 
known that traitors are to be hunjr as hiffh as Haman, that the 
lirst man who is guilty of treason within the nicuning of the Con- 
stilutioti, forfeits bis lifi?, and so of the second, and the third, and 
so on ; let not a threat be followed by a panic, but met with that 
culm ami dignified fiiinness that becomes government : a d there 
will he no civil tun\ult anywhere ; the puny of disunioviists will 
lose all their thunder, and run down to nothiiiu'. 'Inhere is n<» oc- 
casion for a resort to the rcvolutionarv vii>ht. There arc no £?rie- 
v;i!K-e- th:it < ;ill for it. NoitJu'r section Itas so invaded the ch;:irtored 
rights ot' the otlii-r. as to jusiifv in eitiier a rcbi-llioii against tlic Fede- 
ral ( lovenniient. 

It is \i s])('i.-ios of iii('ijti!'iit Irrason t<-> be constantly throaloiiing the 
dissohitioii of (lie riiioii, in ca-ii' of ci'i'laiii e(.»nling('iieics. He who 
opeuiv H'sisls tills Govormneiit, who att(!inj)ls to n'v<,)hilioni/.e it, let 
him l);' Iroatt'd according to law. Ho starts a nem question, very dif- 
ferent fi'om the one whether .slavery and slave-catching are right or 
wrong. With liini on thi- jioiiit I have no sympathy. If the Go- 
vernnieiil. State or Federal, pass a law which, in his judgment, impo- 
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ses duties in direct conHiot with the. llijrhor Law of his C'od, tlien let 
him obey ('od, and (iiiiotly suttlr tlie legnl consoqucncos, if tlicro be 
any, leaving the final judgment to decide whether he was a martyr or 
ii fool. 

And, finally, let us commend our country to the Hod of nations, in- 
yoking the eare and direction of his Provideiice. Nations as sucli, arc 
amenable uiK.ler Mis jxoyernment. In 11 is sii»ht " righteousness ♦'xal- 
teth a nation, but sin is ii reproach to any ]»eoj>le." Of the nation 
that will not serve God, it is written, that it shall perish, tliat it shall 
be utterly wasted. There is no [)rinci[)le truer, none of more thrilling 
interest to this Republic, than that God holds organized communities 
responsible for their conduct. The American ])eople must do right, 
and thus j^lease CJod ; or in due season the day of vengeance will 
come. His favor is more imi)ortant than ;i vast navy, or strong ram- 
parts, or the skill of politicians. Let us invoke that favor. Let us be- 
seech the great God to dispose events for his own glory, and th<; na- 
tion's good. There are great dangers in our path. 'J'here are serious 
f evils that call for redress. There is an awful incongruity in our i)rac- 
tice, evidenced in the meiancholv fact tluit on this soil uf freedom, 
blest with the jnirest civil system man over formed, millions of our 
fellow-ereatui'es arc i.loomed to the toil and bondage of slavery. 'I he 
sigh of the bondiiiai! Ii;is ciitei-ed into the ears of tlie -Lord of K-ibaotli. 
Sav what we will, eoiiccai it as \\r \\u\y, slavery is our u'rent danger — 
the most stupendous foi'iti of wrong found in the bosom of this people, 
it always ha« 1.)een, and always will be, the curse of a people who 
praetici.' it. It is tiic souree of our present diHieullies. It has outlived 
its day. It ought long siiu-e to have gone to rest. It is the fretting 
sore of our institutions. It ever will b:- a dilheulty, until a reelilied 
public sentiment shall di'inand and secure its ri-moval. N*'ilher by a 
divine, noi' I>y a hnnian right, de»es it exist on this soil. That sober, 
and honest, and earnest, and moderate counsels — not tin- less det<;i-- 
mined fur their moderation — fre<', on the one hand, from the sjtn-it ol 
reckless pas-l(.)ii and wild »lenuneiation, and on the other, iroiu that 
dishonoral)]e policy which is ever ready to saoriliee th- trulh ;— coun- 
sels neither palsied by a [lanic, nor driven by a st<.»rni of fury — coun- 
sels eoiitniending themselv--- te • lod for tie- e<prity of their purpose, 
and the wisdom of (heir mod' — counsels tliai cnd.ody the lioUt. si: and 
manlv sen^e of eidiu'litcfied Christian men, exercising their rights, and 
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doiiit!" Uioir <:]\it v in llio. fcnr of ( Joel ; — tluit all ibis ir? iioodod, ffreatly 
nc(.'(lfd, ill ail )>arts of this Uiiioii, is very a|>paivnt. 

1 sev not what bcnelil is lo arise from the sinulf3rin£; of the po- 
litical ties that inaivo us one nation. I ihnnk God that there is 
very little desire for this at the North. Most of the menaces 
|)rocee(l from llic South. Let them well consider before they act. 
The atlcnjpt would !)c to themselves the most perilous experiment, 
a misguided people ever undertook. 'Hie weakness is with them- 
selves. The power of this nation is not in their hands, if brought 
into cHective and vigorous action, 'j'his power is in the free 
States ; aiid there it must remain, by the inevitable necessity of a 
natural cause. May God preserve the South from committing 
themselves to tiie drcadftd issue. I can conscientiously and pi- 
ously pray for the peaceful perpetuity of this Union, and not less 
so for the removal of the evils that constitute its danger, and 
most expose us to the displeasure of God. This is my prayer. I 
trust it is yours, while to-day we thank our common Father for 
blessings past, and implore others yet to come. 

In closing, let me say, that you now have my whole soul on 
this greut sul»ject. God is my witness tliat I iiave not made a 
speech for Northern or Southern ears, to manufacture capital with 
cither. 1 despise the infamous trick on a theme of so much im- 
portance. 1 have not sought to, magnify one truth at the expense 
of another. These are mv sentiments. So I believe. Not a 
sentence has fallen from my lips, which, so far as I can now per- 
ceive, I should wish to recall. I came here not to please or of- 
fend any body, but to speak the truth according to the best light 
of my own understanding. Whether these opinions suit you, is 
for you to settle. I have, under a solemn sense of duty, assumed 
the responsibility of their utterance ; and I do not expect to dis- 
claim it. Thankiuff vou for having attentively listened to these 
observations, [ now commend you, and my country, and the slave, 
to the guidance ami mercy of that God, whose government is al- 
ways just, whose grace is equal lo our wants, whose providence 
is our personal and national shield, whoso law is the highkst in 
the universe, and at whose bar both speaker and hearer will soon 
appear. May Me be merciful to us all ! 



